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The following notices of thia place appear in the Annals : — 
Tighemach, A.C. 497. Mochae of Oendruim died. 
Annals of Ulster, A.D. 493. Mochoei nOendroma q.uievit, [which is the same event stated, but ia a different year, 

caused by the mode of computing time.] 
Another edition gives the year 498. 

Annals of Innis/allm, An. 490. Rest of Mochae of Noendroma. 
Four Masters, age of Christ, 496. St. Mochaoi, abbot of Aondruim, died on the 23rd of the month of June. 

Theae passages, until the error was pointed out by Dr. Beeves, were understood as applying tp.An- 
trim. In the notices of the Tower there this has been further alluded to. 

With this island-church is also to be associated the name of Saint Caylan, the first bishop of 
Dowo. Colman, the first bishop of Dromore, was his pupil ; and of Pinnian of Moville we are in- 
formed, that when a lad he was sent to the venerable old man, Coelan, abbot of Noendruim, for in- 
struction. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEPT OF THE O'CATHAINS 

OP CIANNACHTA G L I N NE - GE 1 M H I N . 
Now the O'Kanes of the County of Londonderry. 

(Concluded from Vol. 3, p. 272.J 

Eoderic MacManus O'Cathain was the last of his race who exercised the rights of sovereignty 
over the lands which had been ruled by his sept since the close of the eleventh century ; and, while 
it is a fact that he had a principal hand in causing the events which led to the destruction of hia own 
power, it is remarkable that his share in these events was signalised not by Ms infidelity but by his al- 
legiance to the force which destroyed him. Those were dismal times. We cannot read their his- 
tory to advantage if we shut our eyes against the errors and crime3 which disgraced almost all the 
agents and parties who were concerned in the transactions of the period. 

Roderic, called in the Irish language Ruarc. and in common parlance Ron/, had adhered faith, 
fully to the O'Neill, whose uriaght or vassal he was. He had followed the standard of Hugh, the 
last Earl of Tyrone of the family of O'Neill, when he broke out into insurrection agaiust the power 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but it is probable that in doing so, he was in some degree acting by constraint^ 
In a letter to Sir Arthur Chichester, now in the State Paper Office, and written 21st June, 1602, he 
declares it was out of his power to do otherwise than join against the queen, as his territories lay be- 
tween those of O'Neill and O'Donnell on the one hand, and the Scots on the other ; against none of 
whom he was strong enough to defend himself. And, that there is some truth in this assertion, is 
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apparent from the circumstance of his having made his submission to the Lord Deputy the year pre- 
vious, which was two years before O'Neill had surrendered, and while the power of the rebel chief- 
tains was yet unbroken. On this occasion, it is beyond a doubt, that O'Cathaia received an assurance 
of pardon and protection so long as he continued in his allegiance ; and the assurance was repeated 
in the terms or treaty made with the Earl of Tyrone, on his laying down his arms and submitting to 
live agreeably to English law. It was then stipulated that he, and all the chieftains who had been 
in alliance with him during the continuance of the hostilities, should be unmolested in their persons, 
liberties, and properties ; that their territories should be reduced to counties, and subjected to the 
control of magistrates, judges, and sheriffs ; and that they should hold the lands, which were formerly 
their principalities, directly from the crown, as hereditary estates, in the same manner as the gentry 
and nobility of English descent. Had this state of affairs been permitted to continue, it is probable 
that many of the descendants of the northern chieftains, who are now in abject poverty at home or 
in foreign lands, would have been at this moment possessed of domains ample enough to constitute 
them some of the richest subjects in Europe ; and that long wars and bloodshed, and centuries of 
discontent and heart-break, would have been averted. But it pleased the fates to rule it otherwise ; 
and, whatever may have been the means employed, it cannot be doubted that they have resulted in 
conferring upon the meanest peasant in the province of Ulster a degree of happiness and security 
which was beyond the reach of the proudest princes of the land while the Celtic laws and institu- 
tions prevailed. 

There is reason to believe that the Earl of Tyrone was discontented with the change which peace, 
law, and subjection to civil government, produced in his condition. He was no longer an Irish so- 
vereign, wielding an undisputed and unlimited authority over his Uriaghts, vassals, and dependents; 
able to exact from them, almost at his pleasure, the means of maintaining rude pomp and hospitality. 
The possession of absolute power is always a tempting bait to ambitious spirits, and it would be 
wonderful, indeed, if Tyrone, who had once possessed the dazzling treasure, but now saw it torn from 
his grasp, and who was, besides, one of the most ambitious of mortals, did not secretly repine at the 
bargain which he probably thought he had struck too hastily. Had he but waited till the accession 
of King James, before he gave himself up to Mountjoy ! Had he entered into a treaty with a new 
sovereign, who was by nature inclined to peace, willing to make large sacrifices for its attainment 
and not reluctant, perhaps, to mark the commencement of his reign by the inauguration of a new 
course of policy — who eould tell what might have been the result 1 Such thoughts appear to have 
occurred to the mind of Tyrone : it is probable that he communicated them to some of his brother 
chieftains : whether they ever took the distinct form of a conspiracy to levy war against the crown, 
it is impossible to determine. If there was such a conspiracy, it would seem manifest that O'Cathain 
could not bo iuvolved in it; for, at the time when the plot was supposed to be going forward most actively, 
he appeared as a witness on the side of the Bishop of Derry,(«o< the primate, as has been stated,) 
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in a suit against Tyrone, for the recovery of certain church-lands which the latter had usurped, and still 
detained illegally. A. confederate would not have brought the chief of the conspiracy into difficulty 
at the moment when all his energies were most urgently required in pushing on the common object. 
Thus, it appears that, even if the reality of O'Neill's conspiracy were proved, it is most probabfc; that 
Cathain was guiltless. But it was never proved. An anonymous letter was dropped at the door 
of the Council-Chamber, in Dublin, asserting that a conspiracy had been formed for seizing the 
castle — but it named no one as engaged in it : in fact, the writer declared that he would never be- 
come evidence against any one. In this state of things, O'Neill, who had rudely attempted to 
snatch a paper out of the hands of O'Cathain, at the hearing of the suit just referred to, was sum- 
moned before the Privy Council, to answer for his contempt. Whatever may have been his motive, 
whether he was really conscious of designs and acts which rendered his farther stay unsafe, or imagined 
that he was marked out for destruction, and doomed to a fate against which innocence itself would 
be no protection, Tyrone resolved on flight, and induced the chief of Tyrconnell, the successor of the 
heroic Hugh O'Donnell, to share it with him. They withdrew from Dublin by night, travelled by 
forced marches to the shores of Lough Swilly, and thence took ship for Spain. 

It might appear from all this that O'Cathain had little to dread. He had, in early life, protected 
the troops of Queen Elizabeth, and their captain, when beset by the forces of O'Donnell. He had 
revolted from the O'Neill when in the height of his rebellion, and made his peace with the English 
power. He had been included in the stipulation by which all the allies and confederates of Tyrone 
received a free pardon. He had appeared against Tyrone himself in a suit at law, and had received 
provocation from him such as no Irish chieftain could easily brook. To revive against such a man 
an obsolete Act of Parliament, never acted upon — in fact forgotten for forty years — to confiscate his 
property and estates, on account of offences against English law committed before he was born, and 
at a time when English law was unknown in the territory which he possessed — overlooking two 
solemn engagements, to which the faith of the crown was pledged, by both of which it was stipu- 
lated that all past offences should be pardoned — was a measure which, under pretext and colour of 
law, perpetrated the grossest injustice. This, however, was the fate of the hapless O'Cathain. In 
the year 1709, the Act of 1567 was called forth from its sleeping chamber, which had well nigh be- 
come its grave. And by this nefarious procedure, O'Cathain, and all dependent on him, were at once 
dispossessed of every inch of land they held ! 

Soon after the affair in the Privy Council, which happened in the year 1707, we find O'Cathain 
himself committed to prison. "But the king and council wrote leniently to the Deputy, to bring 
him to conformity by shaking the rod over him." This letter is dated January, 1608. Yet, in 
another, dated November following, they say : — " But for O'Cathain, whom we find you have im- 
prisoned, we like the course you have taken with him ; and allow also very well of your placing his 
son in the college." — I take this paragraph from Sampson's Survey of the County of Londonderry, 

VOf,. IV. q 
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(pp. 463-4) : the passages given as citations are so marked by the learned author whom I quote ; 
but he does not refer to the source from which they are derived, and my reading does not enable me 
to supply the omission. 

In the next year a formal Inquisition was taken at Liuimavady, by which the whole lands of 
the present county of Londonderry, with the exception of the church-lands, were declared to be 
vested in the crown, by virtue of the Act of Attainder, passed against Shane O'Neill and his con- 
federates in the year 1567. The disposal of these lands now became a question of great and serious 
interest both in England and Ireland. It was at length determined that they should be offered for 
sale to the citizens of London in their corporate capacity, with the exception of a few which had 
previously been granted to private adventurers. A State Paper was drawn up and issued by 
King James, with the advice of his privy council, entitled — " Motives and Beasons to induce the 
City of London to undertake the Plantation of the North of Ireland," which gives, no doubt a fa- 
vourable, but, on the whole, apparently a correct account, of the state and condition of the country of 
Ciannachta, when it passed from under the dominion of the O'Cathains. After describing its ex- 
tent and situation, the document details the natural advantages of the region ; the abundance of 
rivers, brooks, and springs ; the fertility of the soil ; its special fitness for the rearing and sustenance 
of cattle ; its richness in animals whose skins and fur are valuable, as " red deer, foxes, sheep, 
Iambs, rabbits, squirrels, martins, &a ; " its peculiar adaptation for the growth of hemp and flax, 
affording abundant materials for canvass and cordage, as also for linen yarn " which is more fine 
and plentiful there than in all the rest of the kingdom ;" — " the goodliest and largest timber in the 
woods of Glenconkene and Killetrough that may be, and may compare with any in his Majesty's 
dominions ;" the great plenty of honey and wax ; the harbours ; the sea and river fisheries ; the 
abundance of sea-fowl ; and the pearls found both on the coast and in the river Foyle. It is easy to 
see from the description that the country was in a very backward condition. It is described nearly 
as we should now describe a location in New Zealand, or the remote counties of Upper Canada. 
With the exception of linen-spinning, for which the district continued to be famous till our own day, 
the advantages dwelt on are chiefly those which bountiful nature had bestowed, — soil, climate, 
forest-timber, fish, and even wild animals. Stone and lime for building are mentioned as found 
in the region ; but no buildings. The fertility of the soil is described ; but grain, though alluded 
to, is not said to have been actually produced in any quantity. The whole territory appears not 
to have contained a mill. It certainly did not contain either a town or village ; as farther appears 
from the patent which afterwards passed the great seal. The population must have been very 
scanty, and probably very wretched. In the time of Q. Elizabeth it was estimated that O'Cathain 
could bring into the field 140 horse and 400 foot; and this was perhaps one-third of the adult 
males in his dominions : — for the people were warlike, and the chiefs authority unlimited. A 
single parish at the present day contains more inhabitants than the whole district did then ; aud 
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these, on the average, better fed, clothed, housed, and educated, than the chieftain himself in the 
days of his independence. This is no very favourable picture of the results of Celtic ascendancy ; 
but the truth must be told : and, while I commiserate the fate of the dispossessed chieftains of the 
Irish race, I cannot be blind to the evils of the native Irish laws. 

The citizens of London determined to accept the King's offer; the purchase money was raised 
by the Guilds or companies of incorporated trades, into which the freemen and livery are divided ; 
the lands were distributed among them according to a plan previously agreed upon ; the native 
proprietors were dispossessed of their inheritance; and new settlers, of a different race, language, 
and religion, took the place of those who had for six centuries occupied the territory of Ciannachta. 

In the conditions of settlement with the City of London, it had been stipulated by King James, that 
certain portions of land, to be called Native Freeholds, should be assigned to the original proprietors, 
which they were to hold at small rents, and which were to descend to their heirs ; in compensation, it 
would appear, for the harshness with which they had been treated in the preceding transactions. One 
of these freeholds, amounting to 500 acres, (equivalent to 830 statute acres,) was assigned, subject to 
a rent of £5 6s. 8d. per annum, to Rory Oge O'Cathain, that is Roderick O'Cathain the younger, 
which was one of the appellations of the chieftain already mentioned. But he was not long permitted 
to enjoy this wreck of a noble principality. Among the Instructions given to Alderman Probie and 
Mr. Springham, who were deputed by the Common Council of the city of London to visit the City's 
plantations in Ireland, I find the following, under date of May 4th, 1616 : — 

" 26. Whereas there are certain psoas freeholders within our undertakings, as Borey Oge O'Chane, McDonnell 
&c. , lately attainted by reason of notorious offences, upon whom an Act of Parliament is passed for their oourroon, 
Icorrection ?] we pray you to instate the cittie to those lands which are immediately belonging to them ; and to order 
the same with the best policy you can, to prevent wrong hereafter."— (Appendix to the Appellant's Case, Skinners' 
Company v. Irish Society,— House of Lords : p. 72.) 

On this point Messrs. Probie and Springham presented the following Report to the Common Coun- 
cil, on the 1st of October, 1616 : — 

" We find the 500 acres which were intended and assigned to Rory O'Cathain in the cittie's possession. And 
understanding that Mr. Cary, Recorder of Dorrie, hath taken pains in his place, and had no salary from the cittie, 
we have granted the same 600 acres to him for his life, paieing the usual rent of VI. vi«. viiW. pr. ann. unto the oittie: 
and we doubt not but that he will take care for the preserving the same for the cittie's use ; and we conceived this 
to be the best waie to give him satisfaction without charge unto the cittie ; and for the land which was given 
McConnell, the cittie's agent hath taken possession thereof, andholdeth the same to the cittie's use."— (App $e.p. 75 ) 

Extraordinary, indeed, was the history of this illustrious chieftain. An Act of Parliament had 
confiscated his estates for a treason committed before he came into possession of them, probably before 
he was born ; but the royal word was twice solemnly pledged that this Act should not be put in force. 
A treason was alleged to have been committed, with which he had no concern except as a mar-plot, who 
hastened its discovery, and caused its authors to flee the realm in apprehension for their own safety : 
and, on the occasion of this treason, of which he was innocent, the ancient Act of Parliament was re- 
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vived, by which O'Cathain was divested of all his spacious domains. The government, sensible of the 
harshness and injustice with which he had been treated, restored to him a mere fraction of his own 
territories, to be held as leasehold under those who had bought the fee-simple from the crown : — and 
forthwith, or rather he/ore he had even been put in possession, — (such at least is my inference from the 
Report of Messrs. Probie and Springham,) — he is dispossessed by another Act of Parliament, lately 
passed for his " correction, " and his freehold given over to "the Recorder of Derrie" for life ! Perhaps 
the most extraordinary part in the whole scries is that this last mentioned Act is a pure myth. There 
never was such an Act of Parliament as is alleged in the foregoing Instructions. Let the reader look 
into the Irish Statutes at large, under the reign of K. James I. and he will find no such law. He will 
find indeed an Act of Attainder against Hugh, the late Earl of Tyrone, Rory, late Earl of Tyronnell, Sir 
Cahir O'Doherty and others therein named ; — but he will find that Rory O'Cathain is not named, nor 
any of his sept : and he will find that the pains and penalties of the Act are expressly limited to 
the persons that are named. Sad fate of the hapless chieftain ; to be first dispossessed by means of 
an Act of Parliament which was considered to be obsolete for forty years, and again reduced to ab- 
solute destitution by another which never had any real existence. There is proof enough that the 
Deputies from London were right in their conjecture that the learned Recorder would " take care for 
the preserving of " O'Cathain's freehold, " to the cittie's use," and his own, and he doubtless had full 
" satisfaction " in the enjoyment of it : the undertakers too, who were thus spared the expense of a 
salary for his services. 

Mr. Sampson, in the place which I have quoted from his Survey, says that he had not been able 
to discover what had become of O'Cathain's son, who had been sent " to college." — Thinking it 
probable that the college referred to was Trinity College, Dublin, and hoping that its records might 
assist in the solution of this problem, I wrote to a gentleman, a member of that learned body, re- 
questing information ; and received the following answer, which gives all that can now be procured 

from that source : — 

Trinity College, Dublin, \2th Nov., 1851. 

" My deak Sir,— I delayed answering your note of Saturday in order to make the necessary inquiries, and I am 
sorry to say the result is very unsatisfactory. A regular entry of the names of those entering this College com- 
mences in the year 1637, the first name being Lord Strafford's son, and is therefore long posterior to the time you 
mention ; and all the records prior to this date are in a very irregular and incomplete condition. 

" Dr. Barrett, when poking among them, made a digest which was left in manuscript, and afterwards copied out 
for the board, aud in it I find among the list of scholars admitted by Provost Alvey, and in his handwriting (who 
was Provost from 1001 to 1009,) the name of Conogh Dowin, who, from the position in the list, must have been ad- 
mitted about 1C06 or 7. And in another place the following extract :— '28 May, 1608:— It was agreed by the whole 
companie that Cohonogh Dowin, for divers previous misdemeanours, partly by examination, partly by his own con- 
fession convicted, is censured to lose his scholarship, and to have a peremptory admonition that the next time he be 
tound guilty of his former misdemeanours, and either to trouble the state by petitions, to deale for priests, or disre- 
gard the governors of the house, be banished the same.' 

•' Several pages afterwards, Barrett extracts from Sampson's Survey of Londonderry, p. 4Si : — 'O'Cahan being him- 
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self seized, forfeited his estates; but the King and Council wrote leniently to the deputy to bring him to conformity 
by shaking the rod over him. This letter is dated Jan. 1007 ; but in another, dated Nov. following, they say,' &e. 
(giving the extract yon sent,) ' What became of this son does not appear ;' and then adds—' It is needless for me to 
say that I suppose this son and Cohonogh Dowin to be the same. O'Cahau has been implicated in the rebellion of 
Tyrone and his accomplices.' This is all I can find, no reason being given by Dr. Barrett for the opinion. I con- 
sulted Dr. Todd, who is most conversant with our old records, and he told me that he knew nothing further, and 
that there were no documents, as far as his knowledge went, that there would be the slightest use in examining.— If in 
any way I can be of further use I will be delighted to be so. In the meantime, I am yours," &e. 

Thus our information respecting the heir of this illustrious house, is both vague and scanty. A 
comparison of the dates shows that Dr. Barrett's conjecture respecting the identity of the young 
O'Cathain and Cohonogh Dowin was mistaken. A student admitted to college in 1606 or 1607, 
and censured by a vote of the Board in May, 1608, conld not be the same with one whoso being 
placed in the college was the subject of deliberation in the month of November following. 

Of the widow of the last unfortunate chieftain of the sept, Mr. Sampson gives the following 
" curious and well authenticated anecdote." 

" The Duchess of Buckingham, being then after her first widowhood married to the Earl of Antrim, had raised 
1000 men among her lord's yeomanry in the county of Antrim, in aid of King Charles I. The deputy, Lord Went- 
worth, had directed her Grace to have these recruits marched by the route of Limavady. In passing through this 
village, curiosity induced her Grace to visit the wife of O'Cathain, whose castle had been demolished, and himself 
banished. In the midst of this half ruined edifice was kindled a fire of branches-: the window casements were stuf- 
fed with straw to keep off the rigours of the season. Thus lodged the aged wife of O'Cathain. She was found by her 
noble visitant, sitting on her bent hams in the smoke, and wrapped in a blanket V— Survey of the Co. Londonderry, 
p. 463. 

The musical world has already been apprised through the well written and highly interesting 
Historical Account of the Ancient Music of Ireland, prefixed to Mr. Bunting's latest collection of our 
National Melodies,* that Rory Dall O'Cathain, a celebrated minstrel, and author of some of the 
most beautiful strains that ever sounded on the harp of Ireland, was a member of the ancient sept 
of the O'Oathains of Ciannachta ; and that he is the same person who is so famous in Scotland, 
under the name Eory Dall Morrison : — whom "Sir Walter Scott, with his usual skill in employing 
facts for the illustration of his tales," introduces as the musical instructor of Annot Lyle, in the 
L'gend of Montrose. It appears that, after the overthrow of his family, this gentleman withdrew to 
Scotland, and travelled from house to house among the nobility and chieftains of that country, 
where he was received partly as a guest, partly as a minstrel ; requiting their hospitality by the exer- 
cise of an art which he had acquired as an accomplishment in better days. Mr. Bunting says : 
" He is remembered to this day throughout the North of Ireland, as one of the chief O'Cathains of 
the O'Cathain Country; and the names of the estates to which he is supposed to have been en- 
titled, were still enumerated in tradition at the time of the meeting of the harpers in Belfast," which 
was in the year 1792. A tradition was current among the tuneful brethren then assembled, that 

'Ancient Music of Ireland, arrangedfor the l'iano-Fortc, By Edward Bunting; — large 4to. Dublin, 1810. 
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the King, being in Scotland, and hearing of his fame, was induced to invite this illustrious musician 
to his court. Delighted with his performance, " the King walked towards him and laid his hand 
familiarly on his shoulder. One of the courtiers present remarking on the honour thus conferred 
upon him, the minstrel observed, ' A greater than King Charles has had his hand on my shoulder.' 
' Who was that ?' cried the king. ' The O'Neill, sire !' replied Rory Dall, standing up."* Mr. 
Bunting adduces several very probable arguments in support of his opinion that an ancient harp 
preserved in the family of Robertson, of Lude, and described in Mr. Gunn's Historical Enquiry re- 
specting Scottish Music as having belonged to Queen Mary of Scotland, is no other than the harp of 
Rory Dall O'Oathain, the blind minstrel, who was stripped of his inheritance and driven forth as a 
wanderer, by her son and grandson. — (Ancient Music of Ireland, pp. 43, 44.) Among his compo- 
sitions which have survived (for many are lost irrecoverably) the most famous are Port Atholl, (other- 
wise called The Hawk of Balhjshannon, and sometimes Miss Moore) — Lude's Supper — Da mihi 
Manum, or Give me your Hand — and the Lame Yellow Beggar. The first is one of the most beauti- 
ful of Irish aira ; it would add a bright leaf to the laurel of any composer, living or dead. The last 
is less striking in musical expression, but derives a melancholy interest from its own and its author's 
history. " It is said to have been composed by him in allusion to his own fallen fortunes, at the 
close of his career." — (Bunting, p. 91.) 

It appears from the Ulster Inquisitions that two persons of the name of O'Cathain died, one in the 
year 1637, the other in 1645, possessed of landed property to a small amount in the county of Lon- 
donderry. The name is, as may be imagined, extremely common iu the region where its former 
owners once reigned as princes. It has, however, undergone several transmutations. Ua Cathain 
or O'Cathain, is the geuuine Irish orthography, as appears from the original text of the Annals of 
the Four Masters, published by Dr. O'Donovan, where it occurs very frequently. But the th being 
sounded like the English h, it began to be written in English books and docutnonts O'Gahan ; and, 
when, in process of time, the slender sound of the vowel a began to be substituted for the broad one, 
the name was pronounced and written 0' Kane; the dropping of the prefix gave rise to the form 
Kane, which was in general use some years since ; though at present there is a tendency to resume 
the 0,' at least in writing. The O'Cathains, or O'Kanes, though many of them in humble ranks of life, 
retain the memory of the former greatness of their lineage, and are sometimes sportively addressed 
as " My lord !" — all that now remains of the titles and dignities of the O'Cathains op Ciannachta. 

The surnames of the Irish families being almost without exception patronymics, were sometimes 
multiplied by the subdivision of septs into distinct clans, taking their designation from the imme- 
diate instead of the remote ancestor. Hence, a very ancient branch of the O'Cathains took the sur- 

* Bunting's Ancient Music, &e„ p 68. I have taken the liberty of substituting the name of Kins Charles for 
that of King James, in this anecdote. The fact, if it occurred at all, must have happened after the Plantation of 
Ulster, and after that period James never was in Scotland. 
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name of O'Conor, being descended from Conor, (ConcKdbhar) who was himself sprung from 
Loingsech, grandson to Oathain the founder of the race. — (Dr. Reeves's Colton's Visitation, p. 37, n.) 
It has already been mentioned that the Mae Closkeys, so numerous in the district of Ciannachta, are 
the representatives of Blosgaidh, (or Blosky) who flourished towards the close of the twelfth century. 
— (Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. Hi., p. 6.) — It is very probable that some, at least, of the 
other names which prevail in the territory, represent offshots from the same ancient stock ; but the 
means of tracing their pedigree are wanting. It is proper to add, that the O'Cathains of Ciannachta 
G-linne-Geimhin, are to be distinguished from the O'Keans, (or O'Ceins) a sept of which one branch 
resided in the adjoining territory of Ua-mie-Cairthain, or Tirkoerin, the other settled in the south 
of Ireland ; and that Ciannachta dinne" Q-eimhin itself must not be confounded with another Cian- 
nachta which was situated in Meath. 

A learned writer who has done me the honour to notice, far too favourably, the preceding portion 
of this essay, remarks that the Buchanans, (of whom the M°Causlands are a branch, or perhaps the 
stem) are descended from the O'Cathains of Ciannachta. " The authority for this statement I pre- 
sume to be the History of the Ancient Surname of Bwhanan, &o., by William Buchanan, which 
was printed in Glasgow, in 1793. But the historical value of the earlier portion of that little work 
is not great ; and, whatever be its weight, it does not seem to me to support the opinion which 
has been alluded to. Mr. Buchanan says that the ancestor of his family was Anselau Okyan, 
son to Okyan, provincial king of the south part of Ulster, who, being driven out of Ireland by the 
Danes, took refuge in Scotland about the year 1016 : and he again intimates that " the Okyans 
were provincial kings of the south part, as the Oneils were of the north part ; but that, after the 
English conquest, both were obliged to drop the title of kingship, and with it many of their lands, 
and to content themselves with the title of noblemen." " The Oneils formerly kings of the north 
part of Ulster, were, after that conquest, entitled earls of Tyrone; as were the' Okyans, provincial 
kings of the south part of Ulster, entitled lords of Dunseverin." — (pp. 15, 16) This last peerage is 
of Mr. Buchanan's own creation ; no patent for it ever passed the great seal of Ireland ; and not one 
of his other statements is a jot more applicable to the O'Cathains of Ciannachta. Their name is 
different from that which he assigns to his progenitor ; the region which they ruled does not lie in the 
southern part of Ulster; and they had no territories whatever under their sway till the close of the 
eleventh century or the beginning of the twelfth. If it were worth while to frame an hypothesis to 
reconcile in some degree with history what is itself a mere hypothesis, and quite irreconcileable with 
known facts, I would conjecture, that Anselan Okyan, (if there ever was such a man) was perhaps a 
member of the race of Gian, from whom the region of Ciannachta derives its name ; and that his 
proper designation was not O'CatJtain — a designation which Mr. Buchanan, in fact, nowhere gives to 
him — but O'Oian, that is, O'Kian; to which Okyan is an approximation. But the whole story ap- 
pears to me to rest on no tangible foundation. 
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An impression has been sent to me, taken from a seal which was found some time ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ciannaehta, and which is supposed to have belonged to some of the chiefs of the district, 
but it is evidently modern ; the name OOAHAN, on the exergue, is in the common English printed 
character ; the arms on the shield are such as would puzzle a herald to describe in proper terms of 
blazonry, and totally different from those found on the shield of Oumoighe na Gall, in the ancient 
church of Dungiven. It seems to be an attempt made by a beginner in the art of seal-engraving, 
or perhaps a jeu d'esprit to perplex heraldic antiquaries. It has a coronet and supporters : the 
former resembling that of a viscount ; but, with three additional pearls, elevated above the rest. 
The supporters are lions rampant. 

I am very sensible of the imperfections of the foregoing sketch, and earnestly request the assis- 
tance of those who may have the requisite information in clearing up the points which, for want 01 
it, I have been obliged to leave uncertain, or (as doubtless has often happened) incorrectly stated. 
Such contributions to the pages of the Ulster Journal of Archasohgy, will find in me a gratified 
and interested reader. 

J. Scott Pouter. 

Belfast, 1856. 



